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From  War  to  Peace  "  Movement. 


FOLLOWING  UP  the  appeal  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  44  States  who  took  part  in  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1907.  the  first  five  pamphlets  have  been  widely  distri- 
buted in  this  country,  and  also  sent  to  public  men  in  the 
countries  represented  at  The  Hague  Conference.  Pamphlet 
No.  6,  with  the  full  report  of  the  public  meeting  at  the 
Kingsway  Theatre,  is  now  published.  It  is  desired  to  send 
the  pamphlets  to  all  Peers  and  M.P.'s,  also  to  Members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Municipal  Corporations,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  public  bodies,  Free  Public  Libraries, 
Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  the  foreign  press.  Now  is  the 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civihsed  peoples  to  the 
Conventions  of  International  Law  if  what  was  gained  by 
the  two  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague  is  to  be  saved. 
By  keeping  the  lamp  of  International  Law  burning  we  may 
hope  to  secure  Peace  Conditions  which  shall  inaugurate 
between  civilized  nations  a  reign  of  law  in  place  of  the 
license  of  physical  force  which,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
has  driven  the  Nations  of  Europe  to  devote  themselves 
to  preparation  for  war,  a  condition  of  things  only  less 
disastrous  than  war  itself  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

To  extend  the  work  as  desired  means  the  printing  of 
many  more  pamphlets  and  their  distribution  as  suggested 
in  the  programme  sketched  out  above.  Those  who  feel 
that  this  should  be  done  are  asked  to  contribute  as  liberally 
as  they  can  towards  the  cost  of  doing  it.  Contributions  may 
bo  sent  to  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  7  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
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PUBLIC  MEETING-  IN  LONDON. 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  "From  War  to  Peace" 
movement,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Kingsway  Theatre,  on  Monday,  February  8th,  1915.  The 
Et.  Hon.  Earl  Grey  took  the  chair  at  430  p.m.,  when 
there  was  a  crowded  attendance,  many  of  the  audience 
standing.  The  advertisements  announcing  the  meeting 
stated  that  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  would  deliver  an  address 
on  "  Our  War  for  International  Law,"  and  that  the 
following  Eesolution  would  be  proposed  by  the  Kev.  Hon. 
Edward  Lyttelton,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Parkin,  C.M.G-.,  Organising  Secretary 
of  the  Pthodes  Scholarship  Trust : — "  That  whereas  the  present 
war  is  the  result  of  the  violation  of  International  obligations, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  peace  should  be  established  which 
will  secure  the  collective  responsibility  of  all  civilised  nations 
for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  International  Law." 
Admission  by  Ticket,  for  which  applications  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  7  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  Though  no  verbatim 
report  was  taken,  the  desire  for  a  full  report  was  so  general 
that  the  speakers  were  asked  to  write  out  from  their  notes 
the  speeches  made.  This  they  were  good  enough  to  do  as 
here  recorded. 
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Earl  Grey,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said: — It  is 
unnecessary  at  such  a  meeting  as  this  for  the  Chairman  to 
occupy  your  time  with  more  than  a  few  words.  You  are 
aware  that  we,  the  peoples  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain, 
have  entered  the  arena  of  the  most  terrible  and  sanguinary 
conflict  that  has  ever  shaken  the  foundations  of  Society,  not 
with  any  selfish  object,  but  in  order  that  we  may  defend  the 
sanctity  of  Treaties  and  uphold  the  great  moral  principle  of 
International  respect  for  International  obligations. 

Eegardless  of  cost  and  sacrifice,  we  shall,  with  increasing 
energy,  persevere  with  our  task  until  we  have  expelled  the 
last  vestige  of  German  authority  from  Belgium,  and  triumph- 
antly vindicated  the  authority  of  International  Law. 

The  war,  to  which  many  of  us  are  giving  all  our  sons, 
to  which  we  are  all  ungrudgingly  giving  our  very  best, 
is  a  war  for  ideals  as  precious  to  every  freedom-loving 
Nation  as  to  ourselves.  We  are  fighting  for  self-govern- 
ment V.  military  absolutism ;  for  the  autonomous  rights  of 
free  peoples  v.  the  selfish  tyranny  of  dynastic  interests ;  for 
Eight  V.  Might,  and  in  order  that  small  and  otherwise 
helpless  nationalities  may  be  able  freely  to  develop  their 
national  life,  in  the  happy  consciousness  that  they  are 
securely  entrenched  behind  the  safe  protection  of 
International  Law,  on  the  maintenance  and  enforcement 
of  which  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
depend. 

Is  it  surprising,  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  for  civilisa- 
tion and  humanity,  in  a  death-struggle  for  all  that  the  free 
world  holds  most  dear,  that  we  should  expect  to  receive,  if 
not  the  active,  at  any  rate  the  moral  and  sympathetic 
support  of  all  neutral  democratic  Nations  ? 
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There  is  one  point  which  seems  to  stand  out  as  a  prominent 
landmark  for  our  future  guidance  and  that  is  this :  If  the 
Nations  who  made  themselves  collectively  responsible  for 
International  Eegulations  had  allo  wed  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  w^ould  also  assume  the  responsibility  for  their 
enforcement  the  present  terrible  war  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

I  remember  well  the  new  hope  planted  in  my  breast 
by  a  book  kindly  sent  me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  in  which  he  advocated  the  waging  of  Universal 
War  for  Universal  Peace  ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  the  enforcement 
of  The  Hague  Conventions  by  the  collective  strength  of  the 
signatory  Nations  against  any  offender  who  might  venture  to 
violate  them.  If  this  policy — the  logical  and  necessary 
complement  of  The  Hague  Tribunal — had  been  adopted,  as  it 
will  in  all  probability  be  adopted  when  the  Nations  again  meet 
in  consultation,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  this  war,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  had  taken  place,  that  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  Eepublics  and  other  neutral  nations 
too,  would  have  been  fighting  by  our  side  to-day  for  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  International  Law. 

How  to  bring  this  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  as  soon 
as  possible,  is  the  paramount  question  to  which  all  others, 
however  important,  must  be  subordinate.  Every  day's 
unnecessary  prolongation  of  the  war  means  the  crippling 
and  killing  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  the  choicest  flower 
of  humanity,  besides  the  inundation  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  untold  misery  and  anguish,  and  of  the  whole 
world  with  the  dislocation  of  its  trade.  And  I  wish  to  say, 
in  the  hope  that  my  words  may  reach  the  ears  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  that  every  private  trader  belonging 
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to  a  i^eiitral  Country,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  cjain  prolongs 
the  war  by  sending  supph'es  to  Germany,  is  a  traitor  to 
himself,  to  his  own  country,  and  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  world. 

The  present  war  has  given  a  great  and  unique  opportunity 
to  the  signatory  Powers  who  are  responsible  for  The  Hague 
Conventions.  Unfortunately,  up  to  now  they  have  made  no 
use  of  it.  By  condemning  the  shameless  violations  of  Inter- 
national Eegulations,  they  would  have  appeared  the  champion 
of  Eight  and  Liberty  throughout  the  world.  They  would  not 
have  abandoned  their  neutrality  by  rebuking  evil-doers.  They 
would  have  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  their 
protests  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a  diminution  of  the 
horrors  of  the  present  war.  The  Neutral  Powers  who  have 
signed  The  Hague  Conventions  would  appear  to  be  throwing 
away  a  great  opportunity.  No  one  can  foretell  the  events  to 
which  the  present  war  may  give  rise.  Let  us  hope  that  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  the  call  of  duty  to  freedom,  to  humanity 
and  to  posterity,  may  find  expression  in  official  proclamations. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Neutral  Nations  will  realise  in  time  that 
a  few  words  spoken  in  season  may  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  untold  suffering,  and  may  bring  about  a  far- 
reaching  and  International  federation  which  will  establish 
the  peace,  security  and  greatness  of  democracy  for  all  time. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  in  his  Address  on  "  Our  War  for 
International  Law,"  said  : — My  claim  to  address  you  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  a  citizen  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
human  life  in  its  social  and  national  aspects.  As  such  I 
argue  that  the  law  of  struggle  or  competition,  recognised  by 
•Darwin  and  others  in  the  last  century,  is  only  half  the  truth, 
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as  lie  explicitly  recognised.    The  complementary  half  of  it 
is  the  law  of  synthesis  or  co-operation.    The  progressive 
evolution   of    life   may   be    illustrated   on   three  planes 
accordingly.    The  individual  bodv,  though  truly  a  unity,  is 
found  to  be  a  cell-commonwealth,  the  rule  of  which  is  all  for 
each  and  each  for  all  and  the  whole.    The  study  of  the 
co-ordination  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  individual  cells, 
in  their  billions,  and  the   numerous   organs  which  they 
comprise,  is  the  essential  theme  of  physiology,  and  gains 
richness  and  similicance  in  everv  vear  of  advancing;  know- 
ledge.    But  patliology  also  records  that  certain  cells  in  some 
organ  or  other,  hitherto  valuable,  may  be  degraded  by  a  still 
unknown  poison,  turn  malignant  or  cancerous,  arm  them- 
selves lethally,  defy  all  the  laws  of  the  body,  and  treacherously 
invade,  plunder  and  murder  their  neighbours.   Such  malignant 
cells  either  kill  the  whole,  or  are  killed  by  its  armies  of 
defence,  those  always  in  being  and  those  raised  all  over  the 
body  against  the  common  foe.    There  can  be  no  truce,  treaty 
or  "  peace  "  with  such.    In  any  nation  or  social  organism,  the 
principle  of  mutual  dependence  and  recognition  of  the  laws 
of  the  whole  is  illustrated,  and  civil  war  and  armed  treachery 
are  the  evident   analogues  of  malignant  growths  in  the 
individual  organism.  But,  above  all,  in  the  comity  of  nations, 
mutually  interdependent  in  large  degree  already,  as  with 
commerce,  science  and  art,  we  see  the  highest  embodiment 
of  organic  progress  througji  the  principle  of  Co-operation. 
International  Law,  above  all,  is  the  expression,  on  its  highest 
plane,  of  the  laws  of  individual  or  national  physiology. 
Like  the  cells  and  organs  of  the  individual,  modern  States  are 
mutually  dependent  in  large  degree,  ever-increasing.  Even 
the  international  theory  of  ''Live  and  let  live"  is  thus 
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much  less  than  the  truth,  Avhile  the  theory  of  such  writers 
as  Bernliardi,  that  each  nation  is  necessarily  the  enemy 
of  others,  is  entirely  a  lie.  Such  teaching  is  the  poison 
under  the  malignant  intluence  of  which  certain  individuals 
in  a  nation,  hitherto  valuable,  may  turn  cancerous,  arm 
themselves  lethally,  defy  the  laws  they  have  helped  to  make, 
invade,  plunder  and  murder  their  neighbours.  The  noble 
Germany,  that  was  and  yet  again  will  be,  has  in  our  time 
become  the  seat  of  a  cancer  which  must  kill  or  be  killed. 
There  can  be  no  truce,  treaty  or  peace  with  militarism, 
the  cancer  of  nations.  It  must  kill  the  body  of  civilisation 
or  be  killed.  History,  however,  records  that  such  growths 
are  always  doomed.  In  the  words  of  von  Treitschke, 
cunningly  quoting  truth  for  his  purpose,  "A  power  that 
treads  all  right  under  foot  must  in  the  end  itself  perish." 
The  war  can  end  only  with  the  death  of  German  militarism. 
Germany  herself  will  survive,  cured,  but  weakened  by 
that  selective  loss  of  her  best  young  manhood  which 
modern  war  involves  and  which  is  the  answer  to  the  sham- 
Darwinian  "philosophy"  of  the  militarist  poisoners  of  the 
public  mind.  Germany  will  survive  because  the  Allies  are 
fighting  the  German  cancer  and  not  the  innocent  German 
childhood,  which  will  in  due  course  grow  up  to  constitute  the 
Germany  of  the  next  age.  This  is  is  the  evident  and  evidently 
unanswerable  reply  to  those  who  speak  of  "smashing  Germany" 
without  having  any  real  ideas  as  to  what  it  is  in  which  the  life 
of  a  nation  inheres.  Aud  since  the  war,  though  killing  German 
militarism,  and  solving  thus  the  immediate  problem  of  man- 
kind,  cannot  solve  the  problems  which  will  then  remain,  it 
behoves  us  to  think,  and  that  right  early.  Clear  to  all  who 
have  thought  honestly  since  last  August  is  the  truth  that 
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the  cancer  called  Militarism  and  the  non-resistance  thereto 
called  Pacifism  alike  hand  over  the  Body  of  [N'ations  to  brute 
and  murderous  force.    The  mute  and  motionless  citizen  who 
looks  on  while  a  policeman  is  kicked  to  death  by  bullies  is 
evidently  the  British  Pacifist  who,  in  the  larger  sphere, 
would  have  looked  on,  raising  no  hand — though  doubtless 
chattering — while  Belgium  was  being  kicked  to  death  by  the 
German  Militarists.  Where  is  the  Golden  Mean  between  brute 
force  and  craven  acquiescence  in  brute  force  ?    I  appeal  to 
the  law  of  organic  progress,  as  we  have  seen  it  express  itself, 
in  the  advance  from  many  competing  cells  to  the  billion-celled 
body  of  a  single  man,  and  in  the  advance  from  the  cut-throat 
competition  of  many  men  to  the  nation,  with  its  division  of 
labour,  its  mutual  aid  and  its  common  life.    So,  surely,  even 
in  these  months  of  slaughter,  we  can  see  how  the  march  of 
mind  inevitably  involves  the  advance  from  many  competing 
states  to  a  Human  Commonwealth.    This,  indeed,  and  not 
Nietzsche's  "  big  blond  beast,"  is  the  real  Superman.  The 
Allies,  fighting  N"apoleon,  only  a  century  ago,  spoke  of  the 
independence  of  States.    Already  we  see  their  inter-depen- 
dence,  and    see    that   it   involves   them   in   a  common 
responsibility.    Like  art  and  science  and  commerce  in  their 
spheres,  International   Law  in  the  political  sphere  itself 
already  expresses  the  principle  of  true  internationalism,  not 
substituted   for  patriotism,  but  supplementing  patriotism 
with  the  still  higher  loyalty  of  Humanism  itself,  as  a  great 
Belgian  thinker  has  lately  said.    In  this  realm.  The  Hague 
Conventions  take  the  highest  place.    Though  scoffed  at  by 
militarists — not  necessarily  Prussian  only — these  Conven- 
tions are  nevertheless  the   highest   achievements  of  the 
human  race,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  organic  progress, 
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Elsewhere  I  liave  defined  Proo-ress  as  the  emerii^ence  and 
increasing  dominance  of  mind  over  matter.  Life  is  the 
use  of  power  by  Mind.  This  means  that  mind  uses  force 
for  its  purposes.  Every  living  body  is  such  an  organ  or 
instrument  of  the  mind  which  modern  physiology  is  again 
coming  to  see  as  the  creative  principle  of  life.  Similarly, 
The  Hague  Conventions  must  have  effective  instruments, 
and  it  is  surely  for  Great  Britain,  long  the  political 
brain  and  pioneer  of  mankind,  to  lead  the  way  now. 
Belgium  fought  for  International  Law.  Like  many  a  brave 
little  organ  before  her,  in  the  path  of  an  invading  cancer, 
she  said  "  Over  my  dead  body  first."  Keeping  our  word,  we 
drew  the  sword  for  the  same  supreme  principle,  saying  to 
ourselves,  Eule  Britannia!  Britannia  rule  the  waves,  Belgians 
never  shall  be  slaves.  When  we  went  in,  Japan  kept  her  word, 
and  went  in  also.  All  the  Allied  Nations  are  now  fighting,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  same  principle.  Serbia,  we  may  remember, 
offered  to  submit  to  the  Powers  the  outstanding  differences 
between  Austria  and  herself,  Eussia  sought  to  protect  Serbia, 
and  France  kept  her  word  to  Eussia.  We  six  shall  duly  and 
thoroughly  destroy  the  German  cancer  for  all  mankind,  and 
not  least  for  the  noble  Germany  of  the  future.  In  the  end 
thereof  we  must  remember  the  cause  for  which  we  began — 
to  vindicate,  enhance,  enlarge  and  enforce  International  Law, 
the  laws  of  the  mighty  Being  called  mankind.  M.  Bergson 
may  thus  find  fulfilled  his  hope  that  the  material  success  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  followed  by  moral  progress 
in  the  twentieth.  The  actual  instrument  of  International 
Law  will,  I  suppose,  take  the  form  of  such  an  "  International 
Police  force"  as  many  thinkers  have  lately  been  discussing 
— a  force  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  bear  a  wonderfully 
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close  resemblance  to  the  mobile  force  of  white  cells  which 
incessantly  patrol  the  blood  and  tissues  of  each  of  us,  against 
any  local  danger  to  the  whole.  What  flag  should  be  flown 
by  such  a  fleet  and  by  such  soldiers  ?  I  give  you  the  answer 
in  the  words  of  the  supreme  American  poet,  one  of  Dutch 
descent,  speaking  "the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake": — 
"  Dreamed  again  the  flags  of  kings,  highest  born, 

to  flaunt  unrivalled  ? 
0  hasten,  flag  of  Man  !  0  with  sure  and  steady 

step,  passing  highest  flags  of  kings, 
Walk  supreme  to  the  heavens,  mighty  symbol — 

run  up  above  them  all. 
0  hasten,  flag  of  Man." 

Dr.  Edward  Lyttelton  proposed  : — "  That  whereas  the 
present  war  is  the  result  of  the  violation  of  International 
obligations,  it  is  imperative  that  a  peace  should  be  estab- 
lished which  will  secure  the  collective  responsibility  of  all 
civihsed  nations  for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
International  Law,"  and  said — Without  preamble  I  will 
venture  to  lay  down  what  seems  to  me  an  incontrovertible 
maxim  as  to  the  aim  that  is  before  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  present  juncture.  This  hideous  and  unparalleled  war 
will  have  been  fought  in  vain  unless  the  result  of  it  is  to 
bring  Germany  to  a  better  mind;  and  we  are  here  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  how  this  object  can  best  be  attained. 
If  it  is  not  attained  can  we  not  plainly  foresee  what  will 
happen?  Sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
filled  to  frenzy  with  the  lust  of  an  insane  ambition  and 
with  a  fury  of  hatred  against  any  nation  that  bars  her  way, 
especially  ourselves,  may  perhaps  be  crushed  and  beaten 
to  her  knees  till  she  sues  for  peace.   There  are  people  who 
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seem  to  think  when  that  is  done  all  is  done.  But  don't  we 
hear  from  historians  and  others  who  have  long  studied  this 
subject  that  the  recovery  of  a  nation  from  the  effects  of  a 
great  defeat  is  often  surprisingly  rapid?  What,  then,  will 
be  the  influence  of  Germany  if,  after  severe  castigation  and 
shorn  of  many  of  her  means  of  doing  mischief,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  finds  herself  able  once  more  to 
embark  on  the  mad  race  of  armaments?  I  am  certain 
myself  that  her  one  grand  concentrated  aim  would  be  to 
rest  not  day  or  night  till  she  had  taken  revenge.  But  she 
would  go  about  it  in  a  very  different  way.  She  will  have 
learnt  a  few  simple  truths  from  this  experience  which  will 
save  her  much  blood  and  treasure  :  One  is,  not  to  fight 
England,  France  and  Eussia  all  at  once  another  time  : 
Another  is,  that  it  is  of  no  use  fighting  England  at  all  unless 
Germany  would  have  some  allied  navy  and  have  some  hope 
of  wresting  from  us  the  command  of  the  sea.  In  short, 
the  hideous  nightmare  which  for  25  years  has  been  brood- 
ing over  Europe  would  only  be  driven  away  for  a  short 
space  and  would  reappear  with  more  of  deadly  menace  in 
its  aspect  than  ever.  But,  worse  than  that,  the  opportunity 
for  lifting  the  standard  of  international  relations  and 
cleansing  the  atmosphere  from  its  poisonous  elements 
would  be  lost  and  might  never  recur.  It  will  be  an  intoler- 
able evil  if  our  children  have  to  defend-  themselves  against 
the  same  watchful,  cunning,  and  remorseless  enemy.  But 
a  far  more  intolerable  issue  of  the  struggle  will  be  the 
perpetuation  of  one  of  the  blackest  disgraces  of  Christen- 
dom. Are  we,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  upon  us, 
to  allow  the  spectacle  once  more  to  be  presented  to  men  and 
angels  of  Christian  peoples  bleeding  themselves  year  after 
year  of  their  resources  and  their  energies  and  inventiveness 
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with  the  sole  object  in  view  of  compassing  the  destruction 
of  their  neighbours'  manhood  in  circumstances  of  incon- 
ceivable and  most  ghastly  suffering?  I  say  that  the  awful 
fact  is  not  only  the  w^ar  itself  but  the  long  preparation  for 
it,  the  fanning  the  flames  of  hatred  and  suspicion,  and  the 
absorption  of  brain  power,  scientific  knowledge  and  count- 
less human  lives  to  the  mutual  slaughter  of  our  fellow  man. 
It  surely  is  plain  to  the  most  incurious  understanding  that 
one  grand  claim  is  now  being  made  on  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  that  we,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  estab- 
lish a  state  of  things  in  w^hich  war  is  not ;  but  that  we  seize 
the  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  principle  of  brotherliness 
between  States.  We  must  act  either  upon  that  principle 
or  on  the  reverse  one  of  greed  and  mutual  suspicion.  Pre- 
dominantly one  principle  or  the  other  will  be  recognised; 
and  while  it  is  in  doubt  w^hich,  we  human  beings  on  this 
planet  are  passing  through  a  crisis  of  untold  gravity.  Now 
it  may  be  difficult  to  act  on  the  former  principle,  and 
the  results  of  so  doing  may  not  be  very  clear.  The  diffi- 
culty must  make  no  difference  if  the  thing  is  right;  and, 
again,  if  it  is  right,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  about  the  results.  Let  us  consider  the 
matter  then  on  its  practical  side,  bearing  in  mind  through- 
out that  so  far  we  are  without  any  principle  at  all :  I  mean 
that  the  policy  of  hammering  Germany  to  her  knees  may 
be  necessary  as  the  first  chapter  of  the  settlement;  but  if 
there  is  no  second  chapter,  we  achieve  nothing,  alter 
nothing,  raise  nothing.  We  simply  drift  along  the  dismal 
and  deadly  routine  of  mutual  injury,  being  fools  enough  to 
believe  that  because  an  action  is  necessary  and  right  as  a 
first  step,  therefore  there  can  be  no  other.  The  truth  is, 
the  hammering  of  Germany  is  not  to  be  justified  unless  it 
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lends  to  batter  relations  afterwards ;  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  seem  to  expect  that  they  can  cure  a  nation 
of  worshipping  brute  force  by  using  nothing  but  brute  force 
themselves.  Therefore  let  any  critic  of  the  following  pro- 
posals make  it  clear  if  he  has  any  alternative  to  put 
forward,  or  if  he  really  thinks  it  consistent  with  Christianity 
or  common  sense  to  whack  60  millions  of  Europeans  into  a 
completely  new  view  of  life  and  its  obligations.  I  hold, 
then,  that  there  are  two  stages  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
dealing  with  Germany  after  the  war,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  Allies  are  victorious.  (Even  if  they  are  not  it  is 
well  for  us  to  make  our  own  object  clear.)  The  first  duty  is 
the  exacting  of  adequate  compensation,  and,  I  would  add, 
the  destruction  of  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen.  This  belongs 
to  the  Allies,  and  not  till  it  is  fairly  in  train  should  there 
be  any  talk  of  the  next  stage.  We  could  settle  with  France 
and  Kussia  as  to  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Belgium; 
whether  any  is  to  be  extorted  for  France  is  a  less  urgent 
question;  that,  too,  must  be  settled  by  the  victors.  But 
that  is  only  a  preliminary.  There  are  readjustments  of 
territory  to  be  made,  some  of  which  are  quite  essential  to 
anything  like  peace,  but  w^hich  will  damage  Germany,  e.g., 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  the  transfer  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  the  deahng  with  the  German  Colonies.  Some 
of  these  matters  are  terribly  difficulty  and  if  the  Allies 
alone  were  to  deal  with  them,  Germany  would  inevitably 
be  left  with  no  object  in  life  except  revenge  and  recovery. 
At  least  the  danger  of  this  is  very  real  and  urgent,  and  the 
possibility  is  so  hideous  that  every  possible  device  for  avoid- 
ing it  should  be  considered.  Of  all  results  of  the  war 
it  would  be  at  once  the  most  disastrous  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful.   The  best  course,  then,  to  adopt  with,  reference 
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to  these  questions  would  be  for  the  AlHes  to  summon  a 
Congress  of  the  principal  neutral  States  to  deal  with  them 
along  with  the  victorious  belligerents.  The  hope  is  that 
the  result  would  be  to  Germany  a  revelation  that  her  policy 
has  been  found  to  be  intolerable  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.  This  would  be  a  stripping  of  the  bandage  off  her 
eyes,  and,  till  that  is  done,  nothing  permanently  remedial 
has  been  done  at  all.  Among  the  doubtful  questions  would 
be  that  of  the  German  fleet.  For  our  self-defence  and  for 
the  security  of  all.  there  must  be  a  great  reduction  of  that 
fleet.  In  regard  to  all  the  large  issues  which  loom  before 
us,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  neutral  States  that  the  German  menace  be  removed  : 
In  other  words,  if  commerce  is  to  prosper  the  recurrence  of 
an  European  war  should  be  made  as  unlikely  as  possible ; 
but  if  Germany's  fleet  is  to  remain  "  in  being  "  a  new  war 
before  very  long  is  not  unlikelv.  but  the  reverse.  Some 
practical  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  this  matter  over 
have  said  that  they  distrust  the  neutral  nations,  and  espe- 
cially because  they  have  raised  no  voice  of  protest  against 
Germany's  doings,  though  they  are  co-signatories  of  The 
Hague  Convention,  etc..  etc.  I  quite  admit  that  the  silence 
of  America,  Italy,  etc.,  on  some  of  the  glaring  violations 
of  International  Law  which  have  been  committed  is  very 
regrettable;  but  I  cannot  see  that  we  can  infer  from  it 
untrustworthiness  in  them.  The  position  of  the  smaller 
neutrals  is  obviously  very  delicate :  and  a  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America  has  political  compHcations  to 
consider  which  are  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  neutrality 
in  modern  times.  Moreover,  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  venturing  on  a  moral  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  a 
nation  in  the  throes  of  a  mighty  struggle — an  unprece- 
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dented  and  certainty  risky  line  to  adopt  presumably — and 
on  the  other  hand  quietly  joining  a  conference  round  a 
table  and  coming  to  a  true  view  of  the  situation  after  full 
information  had  been  given  and  all  deterrents  had  been 
removed.  In  short  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  present  conduct  of  neutrals 
and  the  judgment  they  w^ould  give  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Nor  need  we  give  heed  to  the  trivial  objection  that  there 
is  no  saying  exactly  what  a  neutral  nation  is.  People  ask 
if  Nicaragua  and  Mexico  wwld  be  invited.  Probably  the 
Allies  would  speedily  agree  on  asking  only  the  nations  who 
really  matter.  But  all  such  questions  may  be  safely  left 
to  those  who  are  conversant  with  them.  Other  critics 
seem  to  find  consolation  in  pointing  out  various  possibilities 
which  tell  against  success  being  achieved.  They  say  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Allies 
and  what  left  to  the  Congress.  Perhaps  so,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  very  important.  I  would  suggest  that  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  might  be  transferred  by  the  Allies;  Poland's 
re-establishment  promised ;  and  the  German  fleet  cut  down, 
say,  by  one-third;  any  further  diminution  to  be  left  for 
the  Congress.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  croak  and  point  to 
previous  failures.  I  maintain  that  by  this  mixture  of 
coercion  and  unanimous  judgment  (because  the  settlement 
by  Congress  would  amount  to  that)  there  would  be  a  good 
hope  of  Germany's  mental  vision  being  cleared,  and  the 
conviction  established  in  her  that  her  ambition,  steadily 
pursued  for  the  last  150  years,  has  become  intolerable  to 
the  world.  Putting  this  scheme  side  by  side  with  the  only 
alternative,  viz.,  the  Allies  doing  everything,  no  sane  man 
can  doubt  which  of  the  two  promises  the  better  outlook. 
Both  are  difficult  and  the  better  is  uncertain ;  but  the  worse 
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is  certain  in  the  matter  of  disgraceful  failure.  Considering 
the  history  of  Prussia,  the  singular  psychology  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  dazzling  success  which  has  attended  their  violent 
dealings  and  their  amazing  vanity,  we  ought  anyhow  to 
feel  assured  that  if  she  finds  herself  shorn  of  her  strength 
by  England,  France  and  Eussia  alone,  she  will  gird  herself 
up  to  the  task  of  vengeance  with  a  concentrated  ruthless 
hate  and  cunning.  The  other  course  offers  a  chance  of 
something  infinitely  better.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be 
difficult  or  not,  it  is  plainly  England's  duty  to  strive  for  it, 
and  the  more  the  truth  is  appreciated  by  the  country  before 
the  crisis  comes  the  better  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Parkin  seconded  the  Eesolution.  He  said  : — 
We  are  all  agreed  that  this  is  a  time  for  action  rather  than 
words.  Every  material  energy  that  we  have  must  be 
thrown  into  the  war  till  a  successful  conclusion  has  been 
reached.  In  the  great  conflict  of  principle  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  there  seems  no  way  of  escape  except  by 
meeting  force  with  superior  force.  We  who  are  too  old  for 
active  service  must  therefore  send  our  children  into  the 
fighting  line — must  cheerfullv  bear  the  burden  of  increased 
taxation — must  economise  in  order  to  encourage  or  relieve 
our  sailors  and  soldiers — must  work  on  War  Committees — 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  brace  up  the  public  mind  for 
the  final  sacrifices  that  must  be  made.  But  when  we  have 
done  all  this  we  must  still  find  time  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  future.  The  reason  for  this  is  manifest,  and  is  the 
justification  for  a  meeting  such  as  this,  and  for  a  resolution 
such  as  that  which  has  just  been  moved.  The  last  six 
months  have  seen  at  work  the  greatest  destructive  agencies 
the  world  has  ever  known.   All  the  appliances  that  modern 
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science,  of  which  we  have  been  so  proud,  can  invent,  have 
been  apphed  by  land  and  air  and  sea  for  purposes  of  mutual 
annihilation.  To  this  period  of  terrible  destruction  another 
of  a  different  kind  must  inevitably  succeed.  It  may  come 
in  a  few  months,  or  it  may  be  longer.  But  the  moment  the 
war  is  over  the  nations  of  the  world — their  public  men  and 
people — will  be  face  to  face  with  the  largest  and  most 
difficult  problems  of  constructive  statesmanship  they  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with.  This  will  be  particularly  true  of  our 
own  Empire,  which,  under  the  stress  of  war,  is  finding 
itself  as  it  never  did  before.  The  relations  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  Motherland  can  never  again  be  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Take  a  single  illustration. 
New  Zealand  has  taken  Samoa ;  Australia  has  occupied 
New  Guinea ;  General  Botha  is  dealing  with  German  South- 
West  Africa.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  these  conquered 
Colonies  being  dealt  with  otherwise  after  the  war  than  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  these  Dominions,  which  have 
learned  what  it  means  to  have  such  dangerous  and  in- 
triguing neighbours.  That  means  at  least  the  beginning 
of  a  common  foreign  policy  for  the  Dominions  and  the 
Motherland.  Take  India  again.  The  peoples  of  India  are 
winning  for  themselves  on  the  battlefields  of  France  a 
position  in  the  Empire  that  they  never  could  have  gained 
by  agitation  or  sedition  at  home.  In  return  for  such  splen- 
did patriotism  and  courage — in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
India  has  suddenly  proved  itself  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Empire  instead  of  its  weakest  point — British  people  will  be 
ready  to  give  India  consideration  beyond  anything  that  has 
seemed  possible  hitherto.  The  statesmen  of  our  Empire 
cannot  be  thinking  over  too  soon  the  changes  that  must 
inevitably  come.    Personally  I  am  sorry  that  a  conference 
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of  Imperial  statesmen  could  not  have  been  held  this  year. 
Their  presence  even  for  a  brief  period  in  England  would 
have  been  an  object-lesson  to  the  world — a  pledge  of  con- 
sideration in  final  settlements — and  preliminary  discussion 
would  have  given  direction  to  public  thought.  But  this  is 
only  a  single  opinion,  and  our  present  business  is  to  trust 
the  judgment  of  the  men  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  the 
different  countries.  But  when  we  turn  from  Imperial  to 
International  relations  we  see  that  the  war  has  proved  some 
things  conclusively.  It  has  made  us  see  that  pacifist 
theories  and  teaching  break  down  entirely  in  the  presence 
of  one  aggressive  nation  which  ignores  them.  So  long  as 
there  is  one  nation  which  pins  its  faith  and  its  hopes  on 
war,  pacificism  in  other  nations  only  invites  attack.  It  is 
mere  childishness,  as  we  now  see,  for  nations  to  frame 
Hague  Conventions,  unless  the  necessary  power  to  enforce 
them  is  also  provided.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of  peace 
will  find  it  difficult  to  escape  this  fundamental  conclusion. 
This  is  the  issue  stated  clearly  in  the  resolution  moved 
by  the  Headmaster  of  Eton,  and  which  I  now  have  the 
honour  of  seconding.  It  is  the  only  result  that  can  ade- 
quately justify  the  enormous  sacrifices  now  being  made. 
Unless  peace  can  be  arranged  on  conditions  which  secure 
respect  for  International  Law  the  war  will  have  been  fought 
in  vain — our  hopes  of  gradually  advancing  towards  mutual 
international  understanding  are  equally  vain.  In  such  a 
peace  our  British  people  have  a  special  concern,  since  we 
have  world-wide  interests  and  have  in  our  guardianship  the 
future  of  the  younger  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  peace 
to  which  our  great  kindred  nation — the  United  States — 
might  be  expected  to  give  its  unqualified  moral  and  physical 
support,  since  its  highest  interests  are  as  much  concerned 
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as  OUT  own.  Without  some  result  sucli  as  this  resolution 
indicates  we  have  nothing  better  lo  look  forward  to  than 
the  recurrence  at  intervals  long  or  short  of  convulsions  such 
as  that  now^  disturbing  and  saddening  the  whole  world. 

Earl  Grey  announced  a  letter  from  the  Et.  Hon.  Thomas 
Burt,  M.P.,  who  wrote : — "Had  I  been  well  it  would  have 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  been  at  your  side  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and,  if  necessary,  to  have  said  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  my  friend 
Mr.  J udge  has  sent  me.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  action 
you  are  taking ;  the  resolution  is  excellent  and  has  my  cordial 
approval."  Some  suggestions  for  amending  the  resolution 
having  been  made  by  members  of  the  audience,  two  slight 
verbal  alterations  were  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  was 
then  passed  unanimously,  as  follows  : — 

"  That  whereas  the  present  war  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  violation  of  International  obligations, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  peace  should  be  established 
which  will  secure  the  collective  responsibility  of 
civilised  States  for  the  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment of  International  Law." 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  speakers  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  had  advocated  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  International  Law. 

Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  F.K.S.,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Earl  Grey,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  they 
were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Judge,  who  had  organised 
the  Meeting. 
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THE  proposal  made  in  Pamphlet  No.  1  is  summed  up  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Section  II.  as  follows  : — 
' '  Thus  Conventions  solemnly  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  whole  world  are, 
within  seven  years,  utterly  disregarded  by  that  Govern- 
ment, which  has  invaded  the  territories  of  two  Neutral 
Powers,  declared  in  these  Conventions  to  be  inviolable,  and 
in  one  case  has  bombarded  unfortified  cities  and  laid  waste 
the  country  side.  Luxemburg  protested  but  was  too  weak 
to  resist.  Belgium  protested  and  is  valiantly  resisting.  The 
other  Neutral  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Conventions 
cannot  but  condemn  and  protest  against  this  outrage  on 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  civilized  life.  To  fail  in  doing 
so  would  be  to  condone  this  breach  of  International  Law, 
and,  indeed,  to  invite  the  German  Government  to  invade 
any  other  neutral  territory  that  may  stand  in  its  way.  The 
least  the  Neutral  Powers  can  do  is  to  meet  in  Conference  to 
consider  forthwith  how  they  should  deal  with  the  situation 
which  Germany's  breach  of  their  and  her  own  Conven- 
tions has  brought  about." 

The  pamphlet  includes  the  letter  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  44  States  which  took  part  in  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1907.  Writing  from  Stockholm, 
Senator  Edvard  Wavrinsky  says  "  I  would  be  much 
obliged  for  a  dozen  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  it  ought  to 
be  widely  spread." 

Copies  of  the  six  pamphlets  issued  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  7  Pall  Mall. 
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